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METHOD OR MATERIAL? 

Under "Reports from the Classical Field" of this issue of the 
Journal is presented a collection of programmes of the Classical 
Association meetings of twelve states, aggregating fifty-nine papers. 
An analysis of the subjects of these papers shows that thirteen were 
on some general subject pertinent to a classical meeting, as, for 
instance, "The Power of the Classics," "What Shall the Classical 
Teacher Do with His Leisure Time?" etc.; ten papers presented 
material of classical knowledge calculated to add to the teacher's 
equipment in his subject; and thirty-six papers dealt with methods 
of instruction, confined chiefly to the secondary field. 

No one can read these programmes without a feeling of gratifica- 
tion over the wide activity among classical teachers which these 
papers indicate. But the huge disproportion of those who are 
asking "How shall I teach?" to those who ask "What have I to 
teach ?" certainly calls for a word of passing comment, and, more 
than that, for serious thought. 

We have no desire to call in question the wisdom of discussion 
by teachers of their various methods of presenting their subjects. 
Such discussion must result in much good both to those who present 
the papers, through the careful formulation of their own ideas, and 
to those who hear and discuss them, through the awakening and 
stimulating of new ideas. But when we see whole programmes 
devoted to method only, and that, out of a total number of fifty-nine 
papers, only ten are apparently devoted to advancing actual knowledge 
of the subject-matter of classical study; we ask, Is this proportion 
wise ? Are we not giving too much time and attention to methods 
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of instruction, and too little to the acquisition of a rich and varied 
knowledge of the classics out of which our instruction shall spring ? 
Unless a teacher has this rich and varied knowledge, no amount of 
method will save him. And, on the other hand, if he does have it, if 
he has an accurate knowledge of the technique of the language, is well 
read in its literature, knows some of the great books of the great scholars 
who have worked in these fields through the centuries, and is himself 
bubbling over with the enthusiasm of the teacher who loves his work 
— such a teacher will speedily find his own method, a method which 
will be far better for him than any other, however good, worked out 
by another man. Such a teacher will be constantly studying both 
method and material; and his own enthusiasm for extending the 
bounds of his knowledge, together with the results of his work will be 
constantly flowing out to his students. 



THE "CLASSICAL JOURNAL" AND THE INDIVIDUAL TEACHER 

The Journal comes to each one of its readers as a monthly classical 
programme. Its ideals are those which have been presented above : 
to discuss editorially topics of general interest, to give a condensed 
account of the classical activities over the whole field, to keep the 
reader informed of the current classical literature, to give him the best 
available papers on the general phases of the work, and on methods 
of instruction in the different grades of teaching. But most of all, 
the Journal desires to obtain and give to its readers the results of the 
investigations of our scholars in the subject-matter itself of the classics. 
The great majority of these papers are first read and discussed in 
some classical meeting. But the proportion of those who are able 
to attend these meetings is always very small as compared with the 
great body of teachers. Hence it is a subject of congratulation to 
the Journal that it can offer to this larger body the choicest parts of 
these varied programmes, and thus help all to keep moving forward 
toward a wider classical knowledge. 



